PROMOTION 


The N.C.A. Consumer and Trade 
Relations Story 


Canner-Grower Relations feature Current Program 
Report to Board Meeting © 


By P. K. SHOEMAKER 
NCA Canner-Grower Coordinating 
Committee 


The National Canners Association launched its Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program in January 1954 with major objectives to increase 
consumer acceptance of canned foods and to increase retailer respect for 
canned foods as highly profitable items. In this early work it was soon 
recognized that because the quality of the raw product and the quality 
of the canned product are so closely allied, that NCA had a real story to 
tell to the growers of processing crops. The first effort along this line 
was directed to farm youth who would eventually become growers of 
processing crops, through participation in the program of the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association through sponsorship of a contest 
in which teenage boys and girls would participate in the production and 
marketing of canning crops. Winners were selected in 1955 and 1956 
(see cover) and “The Story of John Porter,” a color sound film which had 
its premiere showing in Washington last week, is the result of this farm 
youth activity. The continuing program of canner-grower relationship 
was explained to the NCA Board of Directors Meeting in Washington, 
May 28, by P. K. Shoemaker, who reported for the Canner-Grower Coordi- 


nating Committee as follows: 


CANNER-GROWER PROBLEM 


Secretary Benson has described the 
problem in this way: 


It is possible that a generation hence, 
agricultural historians will refer to the 
1950’s as the “Decade of the Scientific 
Breakthrough.” Historians will compare 
it with the industrial revolution of the 
late 18th and 19th centuries. They will 
interpret farm issues of the present day 
in the light of the technological revolu- 
tion. They will judge the wisdom of the 
decisions now being made on the basis of 
whether or not there was an awareness 
of this new dimension in the field of farm 
policy. These changes are so close to us 
that we do not fully perceive their mean- 
ing. The technological revolution in agri- 
culture might well be called the blind spot 
in present farm policy. During World 
War II, the revolution reached the explo- 
sive stage—in which stage we find our- 
selves today. 


\t the present time, we have about 4.8 
i \lion farm units in the U. S. Slightly 
ss than 2 million of these are what we 
‘ommonly call commercial family farms. 
‘he remainder are in effect part-time or 
-asi-subsistence farms. They contribute 

latively little to the commercial flow of 
iood and fiber in this country. Indeed, 
t.e top 2 million of our farms produce 
“proximately 90 percent of all food and 
entering into commercial trade. 


i 


/iese 2 million farms undergird a con- 
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tinuing supply of food and fiber for our 
growing population. 

More and more people are becoming 
convinced that all the farm plans tried 
so far and all the billions of dollars spent 
to carry out these plans are not solving 
the farm problem. 

Secretary Benson puts the feeling into 
these words: “After 25 years of control- 
ling agriculture, we have failed.” 

Since 1951, the annual cost of govern- 
ment-financed farm programs has soared 
from $1.2 billion to $5 billion. 


Investment by the U. S. government 
in buying up surplus farm products has 
grown from $1.8 billion in 1951 to a total 
of $8.3 billion at present. Yet the finan- 
cial situation of the farmer has deteri- 
orated almost steadily since 1951. Farm 
prices have fallen while virtually all 
other prices have been rising. Farm in- 
come has declined while most Americans 
have enjoyed increasing prosperity. 


At the same time, surpluses of farm 


products have increased instead of de-_ 


clined. Farm production has gone up, not 
down. But the basic aim of nearly every 
farm plan yet adopted has been to reduce 
production and prevent the market from 
being flooded with price-depressing sur- 
pluses. 

This means, farm experts are pointing 
out, that the farm plans tried so far not 
only have failed to bring the American 
farmer prosperity—they have failed to 
solve his problem of overproduction. 


Result: A new search is now going 
on for a solution to the farm problem. 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH 

An entirely different approach to the 
farm problem, however, is now being sug- 
gested by Secretary Benson. His ideas 
have not yet been formulated into a legis- 
lative proposal. But what they appear to 
add up to is this: Quit trying to control 
production and start trying to enlarge 
the markets for farm products. 

Mr. Benson says: “Since we apparent- 
ly cannot legislate scarcity, we must 
learn how to live with abundance. If 
any product is abundant, it cannot long 
be priced as if it were scarce. If farm 
products are abundant, the need and the 
challenge is to build markets so that this 
abundance can be used. We cannot build 
markets by pricing ourselves out of 
them.” 


Carlos Campbell has pictured the prob- 
lem of canner-grower relations recently 
in his article about “The Canning Story.” 
He wrote: 


THE CANNING STORY 


The Department of Agriculture mar- 
ket basket report reveals the fact that 
the growers of fruits and vegetables for 
canning were the only farmers producing 
food for the market basket whose share 
of the consumer’s dollar was as large in 
1956 as it was nine years earlier. This 
was accomplished with an increase of. 50 
percent in tonnage in nine years. During 
this same period the population increase 
was only 15 percent. Comparable data 
are not available for fruits produced for 
processing, but the increase in the canned 
pack of fruits exceeded the population 
increase. 


In the case of the market basket, which 
is a comparable unit of food both in terms 
of the food items included and the serv- 
ices rendered in processing and distribu- 
tion, the increase in processing and mar- 
keting costs for the whole basket was 
about 27 percent. The marketing margin 
increased for all but two groups in the 
market basket, fats and oils, and proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables. For canned 
fruits and vegetables, the cost of process- 
ing and all distributing costs average 
$72.26 for the 1947-49 base. However in 
1956, payments to processors and other 
marketing agencies for the same services 
on the same quantities totaled only $71.88, 
a decline of $.38. In this connection it is 
significant to note that for the dairy 
products included in the market basket, 
the 1947-49 marketing costs were $77.49. 
By 1956 these costs had advanced to 
$100.01, an increase of $22.52. The mar- 
keting costs of some of the other food 
groups of the market basket increased 
even more. 

Attention is called to the comparison 
between canned fruits and vegetables and 
dairy products because these two food 
groups are marketed under widely differ- 
ent marketing systems. Marketing agree- 
ments are used in the dairy industry, 


principally for fresh milk. Other govern- 
ment aids and supports characterize the 
marketing of most of the other dairy 
products. The canning industry, on the 
other hand, received no support from the 
government and marketing orders are not 
used except for one fruit item. It might 
be more nearly comparable to compare 
the fresh fruit and vegetable component 
of the market basket with the processed 
fruit and vegetable component. The fresh 
fruit and vegetable marketing costs dur- 
ing the base 1947-49 was $61.72. For 
1956, marketing the same volume cost 
$79.73, an increase of $18.01. There are, 
no doubt, many factors that have con- 
tributed to the increase in the marketing 
of fresh fruits and vegetables during the 
same period that the marketing costs of 
canned fruits and vegetables remained 
constant, in fact declined slightly. The 
fact does remain, however, that market- 
ing orders are widely used for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and not in can- 
ning, 


It can hardly be contended that these 
advantages noted for processed fruits 
and vegetables are the result of canners 
and distributors of canned fruits and 
vegetables being any smarter than the 
processors and distributors of the other 
food components in the market basket. 
It is more likely that the holding down 
of marketing costs is a reflection of the 
keen competition that obtains in any in- 
dustry not encumbered with inefficient 
monopolistic controls. Either government 
or so-called self-help industry monopolies 
like marketing agreements. 


EXPANDED INCOME 


Increasing the market outlet for a 
farmer’s crop is not in itself the full 
measure of the improvement of the wel- 
fare of the farmer who grows vegetables 
for canning. Such improved welfare is 
usually measured in terms of income. 
Unfortunately, too much emphasis has 
been placed on a stabilized or parity price 
per unit of production as a measure of 
the farmer’s welfare. Such a criterion is 
associated with a static agriculture. 
Farmers who are interested in moving 
ahead and who have efficiency to sell are 
concerned with increased income. They 
want the opportunity to grow and mar- 
ket more and more tons of vegetables 
provided, of course, the efficiency with 
which that increased production is mar- 
keted gives them an expanded net in- 
come. Such has been the experience of 
farmers who have grown vegetables for 
processing during this period of study. 
The 1956 crop of vegetables for process- 
ing yielded an income of $315 million at 
the farm. 


This compares with a farm income of 
$213 million for the average of 1947-49 
period. Thus the 1956 crop returned to 
the farmer a gross income of 148 per- 
cent of the income for the base years. 


When one takes into account the lower 


unit growing and harvesting costs which 
usually accompany the production of 
larger crops, it can be concluded that the 
percentage increase in the farmer’s net 
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inecme in 1956 was larger than the 48 
percent indizated above. 


LIARKETING CONTROLS 


It might be worthwhile to reflect on the 
basic differences between the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables through canning 
under a free competitive system, and the 
marketing of other farm crops under 
aids, such as price supports, soil banks, 
various types of controls. Government 
etz., as well as producer monopolistic con- 
trols under marketing agreements, have 
one common short-sighted objective. This 
is to raise the price to the grower now 
without any regard to his future welfare. 
Thus these control schemes tend to ab- 
normally stimulate production and pay 
little or no attention to encouraging in- 
creased consumption of the food the 
farmer produces. This invariably leads to 
further stimulus of production with in- 
creased marketing headaches. 

The system of marketing used by the 
canning industry is characterized by (1) 
maintaining freedom for the farmer to 
run his own business, to grow what crops 
he wants and in the amounts he chooses, 
(2) the freedom of the canner to work 
out his own marketing methods includ- 
ing processing and selling of the finished 
products, and (3) freedom from monopo- 
listic controls, with price determined by 
competition. 

And Tom Anderson, in his column 
“Straight Talk” in the February issue of 
Farm and Ranch, described “The One 
That Will Work.” Mr. Anderson said: 

We have had programs for everybody 
who called himself a farmer and for 
many who didn’t — programs’ which 
plowed under pigs, which paid individuals 
vast amounts of money for not farming, 
which encouraged people to produce for 
government instead of for market. 

I think many of these plans were ill- 
conceived, poorly administered, and self- 
defeating. They carried us down the 
wrong road. Any plan which doesn’t lead 
in the direction of a free, de-controlled, 
de-subsidized, supply-and-demand agri- 
culture is not a good plan and is not good 
for the American people. 

The only farm plan that will work— 
that has ever worked satisfactorily—is 
a free market. Let’s get back to it. 


CANNER-GROWER PROGRAM 


Our objective: Let’s explain the fact 
that the marketing system used by our 
segment of agriculture—crop contracting 
—has provided our growers with the 
largest net returns, greater security of a 
market for his crop, and an opportunity 
to expand his production. 


We believe that the “Canning Industry 
Story” can be developed in such a manner 
as to convince any reasonable person of 
the justice of our present system of buy- 
ing crops. The market basket figures 
given earlier support this belief. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CANNER’S JOB 


You and I can conscientiously examine 
our own company-grower relationship by 
asking ourselves some direct questions: 


(1) Do I look upon growers as part- 
ners; do I treat them as equal or do I 
talk down to them? 


(2) Do I hold meetings with them and 
discuss only farm subjects, or do I share 
other information with them about my 
company, inventories, market conditions, 
etc.? Do I permit questions and discus- 
sions at our meetings? 


Community Relations—Grower opinion 
is influenced considerably by bankers, 
news editors, businessmen’s organiza- 
tions, schools, etc. I could take advantage 
of every opportunity to present the “Can- 
ning Industry Story” to local groups. 
Sometimes it is possible to make oppor- 
tunities to present our story. 


It is recognized that we will give spe- 
cial consideration to each speech—de- 
pending upon the location—and if neces- 
sary, provide a speaker. 


N.C.A. COMMITTEE AND STAFF 


The role of the Association and the 
operations of the Canner-Grower Com- 
mittee and staff can be divided into three 
areas: 


(1) Spread the “Canning Industry 
Story” and be alert to developments af- 
fecting the canning industry, to— 


(a) farm organizations, such as the 
Farm Bureau, National Council of 


_ Farmer Cooperatives, Grange, etc. (in- 


dividual staff members will be assigned 
the job of becoming better acquainted 
with the Washington staff of each of 
these organizations). 


(b) sell the “Canning Industry Story” 
to research and extension specialists in 
horticulture and agricultural economics 
in our colleges and universities. 

(c) USDA, GMA Agricultural Com- 
mittees. 


(d) Agriculture Committees of the 
House and Senate, and the legislative liai- 
son between the Administrative branches 
and Congress. 


(2) Promote public relations activities 
designed to create an atmosphere favor- 
able to canners and the canning industry 
among the news disseminating agencies, 
the farm organizations, the government, 
and the public. The youth program is an 
example. Another example that might be 
suggested is a meeting with the editors 
of farm journals such as has been done 
with the food editors. 


(3) Recognizing the urgency of this 
problem and the long-range aspects of 
this program. Mr. Campbell, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Burns and the Canner-Grower Co- 
ordinating Committee have given this 
program a very high priority. Memb2is 
of our N.C.A. staff and any of our facili- 
ties will be used to assure prompt and 
effective implementation of this program. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


State associtaions should be operat:d 
at the state level in substantially the 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


1958 National Convention 


Addressing the Board of Directors of 
National Canners Association in Wash- 
ington, May 23, Edward E. Burns, Asso- 
ciation Vice-President and Chairman of 
the Convention Program Committee, 
made the following report: 


The Convention Program Committee 
proposes that the schedule of events and 
program for next year’s Convention in 
Atlantic City, and possibly for succeed- 
ing years, follow the general scheme 
which apparently was so successful this 
past February. 


We have suggested a few variations, 
however: 


First, that the annual meeting be held 
on Monday rather than on Saturday, as 
has been the case. Following the annual 
meeting, at which a top figure will be the 
principal speaker, there will be two gen- 
eral sessions—one on Tuesday morning 
and one on Wednesday morning. The 
Tuesday morning program is to be de- 
voted to marketing and sales and broker 
relations, and tke Wednesday morning 
program to research subjects of a gen- 
eral character, 


Second, it is proposed that we continue 
the technical luncheon meeting's as inaug- 
urated in Chicago in February, but with 
the addition that Thursday morning will 
be available for technical meetings. 


Third, the 50th anniversary banquet 
was so well rezeived that we propose that 
the N.C.A. sponsor annually a banquet 
and entertainment, but with this change: 
we suggest that it be open to all in at- 
tendance at the Convention and that it 
be a_ self-sustaining event. Since the 
brokers are not affiliated with us as an 
association this coming January, we feel 
that an N.C.A.-sponsored banquet and 
entertainment would fill the gap in the 
past held by N.F.B.A.’s annual Atlantic 
City banquet. 


The theme for the 1958 Convention, 
oir 51st, will probably be “The New 
ty.” We plan to continue the short 
morning skits to assure promptness at 
the general sessions. 


To recapitulate, 1958 at Atlantic City 
like this: 


Saturday and Sunday, January 18 and 
''—Committee meetings and Administra- 
‘ive Council and Board of Directors; 


Monday, January 20 —the Annual 
eeting at 10 a.m, 
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Tuesday, January 21—a general ses- 
sion on marketing, sales, and broker rela- 
tions at 10 a.m. 


Wednesday, January 22—a general ses- 
sion on research at 10 a.m. 


There will be technical sessions at 
lunch each day, Monday through Wednes- 
day. In addition, Thursday morning will 
be available for technical sessions. 


In all other respects, we assume that 
the Convention will develop along the 
historical pattern. Whatever further 
modifications seem desirable will be 
worked out with our sister association, 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, and the cooperating groups 
such as the Old Guard, the Young Guard, 
and the Forty-Niners. 


PROGRAM APPROVED 


In the Closed Executive Session of the 
Board of Directors on Friday morning, 
May 24, Mr. Burns’ outline of the pro- 
posed 1958 Convention schedule of meet- 
ings and events, was approved. It was 
further decided that the 1959 Convention 
would be held in Chicago the third week 
in February. 


The Board further decided that the 
current 1957 Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions and Consumer Service committees 
be continued but act together as a com- 
mittee of the whole in advising and guid- 
ing both the C&TR Program activities 
and the Consumer Service Division activ- 
ities. Later it is planned that these two 
committees be combined under one com- 
mittee nomenclature so that a single com- 
mittee will direct both of these N.C.A. 
activities, with a subcommittee for each. 


1958 CANNERS SHOW 


The Board of Directors of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, meet- 
ing in Washington, May 23 and 24, in 
conjunction with the Board Meeting of 
National Canners Association, has de- 
cided that the 1958 Canners Show will 


open in Atlantic City on Sunday, January. 
19. However, a preview will be presented . 


on Saturday, January 18, from 1:00 to 
5:00 P.M. The hours on Sunday will be 
from 1:00 to 6:00 P.M., on Monday and 
Tuesday from 10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M., 
and on Wednesday from 10:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association will 
be held on Sunday, January 19, at 10:00 
A.M., in Convention Hall. 


BROKERS SALES CONFERENCE 


The official hotel reservation forms for 
the National Food Sales Conference to 
be held in Chicago in December have been 
mailed to more than 3,300 of the nation’s 
leading grocery manufacturers, canners, 
processors and food brokers who are on 
the NFBA mailing list. 


In announcing the mailing, Watson 
Rogers, NFBA President, stated that all 
of the leading loop hotels in Chicago 
were being used to house delegates. Start- 
ing on December 14, the conference 
period will last long enough to permit 
all participants to complete their neces- 
sary sales conferences. 


Said Mr. Rogers, “The spotlight is on 
Sales and the National Food Sales Con- 
ference is designed to help participants 
get the most out of their sales program. 
To profit most, principals and brokers 
should plan to stay in Chicago long 
enough to hold all necessary conferences. 
Effective sales meetings at the December 
conference will be especially valuable. 
It should eliminate the need for hold- 
ing many separate regional meetings, 
which are so costly both to the principal 
and to the food broker. 


“December is the ideal time for these 
meetings. Brokers can best be away from 
their markets at that time. By holding 
these meetings in December, principals 
enable their food brokers to put their 
new sales and merchandising programs 
into effect starting the first of the year. 
They are back in the field, actively build- 
ing sales for their principals at the time 
when their services are most needed in 
their markets. 


“The December period is an ideal time 
for the hotels, too. Thus we hope to be 
able to do the best job yet to make these 
convention meetings satisfactory and 
profitable for all delegates.” 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Symposium 
of the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Cornell University, 
Geneva, New York, will be held on Octo- 
ber 4 when the roll of agriculture in 
future society will be the topic of dis- 
cussion. The following subjects will be 
covered: “Atomic Energy and the Future 
of Agriculture,” “Radiation Preservation 
of Food and its Effect on Agriculture,” 
“Food Processing and the Future of 
Agriculture,” “The Development of 
Future Food Crops,” “Agriculture and 
the Industrialization of Photosynthesis,” 
and address by Governor Averell Harri- 
man. 


Packaging Machinery & Materials Ex- 
position in 1958, sponsored by the Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, will be held in Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 25 
through 28. Already over 95 percent of 
the available exhibit space has been re- 
quested by 113 exhibitors, 


New 


John H. Dulany & Sons, Fruitland, 
Maryland, processors of canned and 
frozen foods, have named Theodore A. 
Themak, Jr. of Philadelphia, and Ray- 
mond J. LaPlante of New Orleans, Dis- 
trict Managers for the sale of frozen 
foods. The announcement was made by 
William H. McKenney, Director of Mar- 
keting. Mr. Themak will be District Man- 
ager for the North Central District 
covering Southern New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. LaPlante will be Midwest Dis- 
trict Manager covering the territory of 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Michigan. William E. 
Lefler, formerly district sales represen- 
tative in Florida, has been transferred 
to the company’s Carolinas Sales District 
and will make his headquarters in Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Durkee Famous Foods Division of The 
Glidden Company, has leased a modern 
one-story plant in the Bethlehem-Allen- 
town area of Pennsylvania for the reloca- 
tion of its Long Island spice, cocoanut 
and condiment production facilities. The 
one story plant contains more than 200,- 
000 square feet of manufacturing space 
and will be equipped with new manufac- 
turing and processing equipment, which 
it is believed will enable Durkee to pro- 
vide a much better service for both its 
growing bulk business and the rapidly 
increasing market for consumer lines of 
spices, cocoanut, and condiments. The 
new operation is expected to be ready 
for production by late fall. 


Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, has announced that 
Harold K. Maze has joined the staff as 
Director of Quality Control. Mr. Maze 
has had previous experience in quality 
control with Cranberry Products, Inc. of 
Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


Green Bay Canning Corporation, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, has appointed Ervin J. 
Cleary General Manager, Sales Manager, 
and Assistant Secretary of the corpora- 
tion, Frank Zimonick, President, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Cleary has been connected 
with the canning industry for the past 
32 years and has been with Green Bay 
Canning Corporation for the past 10 
years. 


A Lot of Kraut—The Golden Anniver- 
sary Convention of the National Kraut 
Packers Association to be held at Cataw- 
ba Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio, 
July 18 and 19, will present an oppor- 
tunity to kraut packers to face up to 
where the industry has come midway in 
a century of association work, and to 
analyze what has been done and what 
needs to be done to make real improve- 
ment in the coming years. Since 1907 
an estimated 29 billion, 225 million, 883 
thousand, 656 hundred servings of kraut 
have gone down the hatch, according to 
Secretary Bill Moore. 7 billion tons have 
been produced, equivalent to an esti- 
mated 21,745,449 barrels, or 304,436,286 
eases of 24/2’s, or 7,306,470,864 pounds 
of kraut, and as Secretary Bill says, 
“That’s a lot of kraut.” 


Baker Canning Company, Theresa, 
Wisconsin, has elected the following offi- 
cers: Robert D. Baker, Chairman of the 
Board; Robert O. Baker, President; John 
D. Burns, Secretary-Treasurer. The com- 
pany is expanding on peas this year. 


Victory Packing Company, Los An- 
geles packers of pet foods, have changed 


the name to Kal Kan Foods, Inc., because - - 


of the popularity and widespread recog- 
nition of the company’s “Kal Kan” line 
of pet foods, which had overshadowed 
the corporate name. 


Southland Frozen Foods, Inc., New 
York City, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Walter S. Barlow as Director of 
Quality Control and Product Research 
at the company’s four processing and 
freezing plants in Florida, New York, 
and Tennessee. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mr. Barlow has had 
extensive technical experience in food 
production and was last employed as 
chief chemist by the Quaker Maid Divi- 
sion of the A & P Tea Company, where 
he supervised quality control, laboratory 
functions, and related plant operations. 
The announcement was made by Philip 
J. Rizzuto, Southland President. 


Draper Canning Company, Milton, 
Delaware, has appointed Draper-King 
Cole, Inc. of Milton, as its sales agency. 
Officers of the agency are: Harry Bonk, 
President; Harry R. Draper, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Fred Sposato, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Draper Canning Company has added 
new lines for the canning of potatoes, 
onions, carrots and mixed vegetables, so 
that they will offer this season, lima 
beans, Early June and Sweet peas, Green 
and wax whole and French style beans, 
sliced and diced carrots, peas and car- 
rots, whole white potatoes, onions, beets, 
mixed vegetables, succotash, creamstyle 
while and golden corn. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., has removed its 
California Division to a new home in 
suburban Berkeley, across the Bay. The 
new building, with more than 14,000 
square feet of floor space, was purchased 
last summer, and the move marks the 
first time this important division hes 
been administered from outside the San 
Francisco headquarters. Don T. Saxby is 
division manager. 


\ 


This modern office building of stone, aluminum and glass is 
under construction at 4117 North Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and will be the new home of Country Gardens, Inc. it 
is anticipated that the new quarters will be ready for occupancy 


about July Ist. 


The building features a kitchen adjoining the conference room 
in the Country Garden quarters, and a circular stairway to the 
penthouse office which will be occupied by the Great Lakes Con- 
struction Company, residential, commercial and industrial build- 


ing firm. 
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Stokely - Van Camp — Phil Sheridan 
Palmer, Manager of the company’s Mich- 
igan District, will retire on June 1. Mr. 
Palmer started his business career in 
Hart, Michigan with W. R. Roach & Com- 
pany at the age of 18 and has had un- 
broken employment in the food process- 
ing business since that time. When the 
Roach Company purchased' by 
Crampton Canneries in 1941 and merged 
with Stokely-Van Camp in 1944, Mr. 
Palmer continued with the firm. He was 
made District Manager in 1946, a posi- 
tion he has held since. He resides in 
Hart, Michigan, with his wife, Ruth, and 
his two sons and three grandchildren. He 
will be retained by Stokely-Van Camp 
in an advisory capacity to his successor, 
Mr. Vivian Dorman, until November 1, 
when he plans to continue in some phase 
of fruit and vegetable processing activity 
during his retirement. He has been a 
member of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation for 50 years and is a Diamond 
Pin Member of the Old Guard Society. 


Central Florida Processors, Lakeland, 
Florida, is adding a new line for chilled 
citrus salad. The company claims that 
it is tending away from hot pack items 
to chilled items. 


Mushroom Growers Association, headed 
by Jeno F. Paulucci, and head of Chun 
King Sales, Duluth, Minnesota, is com- 
pleting the initial phase of a large scale 
building and planting program to raise 
mushrooms at Zim, Minnesota. The first 
harvest, estimated at between 35,000 and 
40,000 pounds, is expected late in July. 
When the project is completed next year, 
there will be 20 buildings with a total of 
200,000 square feet of growing space, 
with a monthly harvest estimated at 125,- 
000 to 150,000 pounds, based on expected 
plantings of each house three to four 
times per year. The first crop will go 
to Chun King Products, with subsequent 
yields entering the U. S. market. 


Clarksville Canning Company, Clarks- 
ville, Iowa, is discontinuing operations 
and offering corn canning equipment for 
sale, 


‘Continental Can Company — Dean P. 
Stout has been appointed General Man- 
ager of Sales for the Gair Container 
Board and Kraft Paper Division. 


Spread Cut Report—John A. Logan, 
picsident of the National Association of 
Food Chains, has presented a House Con- 
sumers Subcommittee with a record of 
th food chain industry’s cost-reduction 
accomplishments. The report lists ex- 

‘imental areas ranging from extend- 

the uses of electronic accounting 

“aipment to perfecting new methods of 
‘:apping frankfurter buns. The state- 
hint gives a detailed picture of advances 

efficiency and productivity in the in- 

istry, and points out many areas in 
ich food chain companies are seeking 
«ther improvements. In addition, it 
's some of the pressures being exerted 
food firm’s gross margins. 
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Glenn R. Grife, President of Red 
Owl Stores, Minneapolis, (seated) holds 
Award Certificate received recently in 
recognition of the Red Owl brand labels 
for Green Beans and Elberta peaches, 
which have won an award in the Pack- 
aging classification of the 7th Annual 
National Lithographic Award Competi- 
tion sponsored by the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association. Also in the photo- 
graph (standing) is Karl E. Oelke, divi- 
sional sales manager of United States 
Printing & Lithograph Company who 
manufactured the labels. The Red Owl 
packages won the award in competition 
with packaging materials entered in the 
competition by leading firms throughout 
the United States. Awards were granted 
on excellency of design, merchandising 
appeal and quality of lithography. 


Lord Baltimore Press— Richard N. 
Gavigan, for the past four years with 
the Baltimore and New York offices, has 
been appointed Manager of the new Los 
Angeles sales office of the Lord Balti- 
more Press of California, located at 3540 
Wilshire Boulevard. The company has 
rapidly come to the front as a leading 
manufacturer of product packages. 


Albany Food Products, Albany, Ore- 
gon, is building a new packaging room 
adjacent to its present plant in a move 
for more economical operation. 


Top Advertisers—The canning indus- 
try ranks high among firms in Califor- 
nia for investments in advertising during 
1956, according to figures released by 
Western Advertising News. The Carna- 
tion Company, of Los Angeles, headed 
the list, with others on the top ten in- 
cluding the California Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, and Hunt Bros., 
of Fullerton. 


Rogers Brothers Seed Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho—Rogers K. Rose, President, 
has announced the following changes in 
the Seed Division management: Jay M. 
Bingham, Vice-President and Director, 
will retire July 1 after 45 years of serv- 
ice. Mr. Bingham entered the employ of 
Rogers Brothers July 1, 1912, at the sec- 
ond headquarters at Alpena, Michigan. 
During World War II he represented the 
company as a salesman in various areas. 
In 1946 he was made Vice-President in 
charge of the Seed Division sales, fol- 
lowing the retirement of O. J. Sawin. He 
moved to Idaho Falls, Idaho in 1950, 
when the sales offices were moved from 
Chicago to the general office in Idaho. Mr. 
Bingham has been instrumental in the 
management of the company since 1938 
and has been personally responsible for 
much of the development of the Rogers 
organization since that time. After Sep- 
tember, he and Mrs. Bingham will make 
their home in Alpena, Michigan. 


T. T. (Bud) Hopkins, Vice-President 
and Director, and formerly Production 
Manager of the Seed Division, has been 
appointed General Manager of the Divi- 
sion, effective July 1. He will also be 
active with the supervision of sales. 


Harvey Mauth, who joined the com- 
pany in 1941, has been appointed Produc- 
tion Manager. He has had many and 
varied responsibilities in numerous pro- 
duction areas, and most recently was 
West Coast sales representative. 


The International Soft Drink Exposi- 
tion and Convention, sponsored by the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, will be held in Washington, D. C., 
November 11 to 14. The Exposition will 
be held in the National Guard Armory 
and will be filled to overflowing with 
exhibits and displays representing 189 
concerns to date, with only a few areas 
remaining to be claimed. Reservations 
for rooms should be directed to- ABCB 
Housing Bureau, c/o Washington Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, 1616 K 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Plans New Warehouse—Purity Stores, 
Inc., northern California food chain, has 
started preliminary work on the con- 
struction of a new $3,000,000 warehouse 
at Burlingame, Calif. 


Grocery Manufacturers of America— 
Paul S. Willis, President, has announced 
the election of three prominent grocery 
manufacturing executives to the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors. H. E. Mein- 
hold, President of Duffy-Mott Company, 
New York, was named 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, GMA; John Grammer, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Beechnut Lifesavers, Inc., Cana- 
joharie, New York, and W. H. Gurley, 
President of The Borden Food Products 
Company, New York, were named mem-- 
bers of the Board. 31 other top industry 
men continue to serve with Mr. Willis as 
officers and directors of the Association. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


CORN 


ILLINOIS, May 25—Corn: On early 
plantings poor stands may result from 
cool, wet condition of soil. 


CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, May 24— Corn: 
Due to wet weather and cold, plantings 
in this area are slow. Corn that was 
planted earlier is slow coming up. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 25 — Corn: 
In many sections of these States the 
drought was broken during the past two 
weeks and conditions of soil moisture was 
encouraging in North Central and West- 
ern Maryland. Picture not so bright in 
other sections of these states. Effects of 
drought have been checked but more rain 
is needed particularly in Western and 
Northern parts of the Delmar Peninsula 
and in parts of Southern Maryland. In 
those sections of the Eastern Shore 
where rain is needed, they are having 
an outbreak of armyworms. Corn half 
planted in both states. 


ALBANY, ORE., May 20—Corn: Not 
planted yet but should have good yield 
as weather conditions are favorable. 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 24—Corn: Began 
planting on May 6; germination retarded 
on earlier plantings by dry soil. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, May 22 — Corn: 
Rain holding up all planting; must have 
good weather in a week or acreage will 
be lost. 


WISCONSIN, May 24—Corn: In the last 
15 days practically no corn has been 
planted. Stands are adequate on early 
planted corn but exceptionally pale in 
color and weak appearing. Only 22 per- 
cent planted as against a normal of 40 
per cent at this time. The next ten days 
are a crucial time for planting as this 
crop will be harvested in September when 
yields are usually low because of cooler 
weather. 


WISCONSIN, May 27—Corn: Seriously 
behind in planting schedule and some 
seed is rotting on acreage already 
planted. 


PEAS 


MILTON, DEL., May 25—Peas: 50 to 
60 percent normal yield on Early 
Junes. Late Sweets must have moisture 
promptly. 


ILLINOIS, May 25 — Peas: Planting 
schedules have been badly disrupted by 
continued heavy rains. 
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. on later plantings. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 25 — Peas: 
Hot, dry weather has stunted many early 
fields, but a limited start has been made 
in harvesting. Prospects seem more 
favorable for later crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA, May 24—Peas: Plant- 
ings were completed earlier this year 
than for many years. Fields planted from 
March 25 to April 2 do not show a nor- 
mal stand, which we assume is due to 
cold, wet soil, and in some instances due 
to too deep sowing. April 11 thru 15 
plantings are somewhat improved, but 
stands in general are a little below nor- 
mal. April 20 thru 28 sowings have the 
best stands. Late plantings were between 
the period April 22 to 30 and are in gen- 
eral satisfactory. However, dry surface 
soils have caused them to be a bit on the 
light side. April 1 to May 20 tempera- 
tures are about six days ahead of 1956 
but only one day ahead of normal so far 
as expected start of harvest is concerned. 
This would normally mean a start of 
harvest by June 8 or 9, but cooler weather 
could alter this a bit. May 4 and 5 frost 
caused a little damage but not as much 
as the frost of May 17 and 25 last year. 
Because of the earliness of the attack 
plants may catch up to the normal plants. 


SPRINGVILLE, UTAH, May 22—Peas: Ex- 
cellent stand on acreage planted. Balance 
of planting being held up by rain. May 
have to pass it due to lateness of season. 


WISCONSIN, May 24—Peas: First blos- 
soms in Southern part will probably not 
appear until May 26 or 27 due to low 
temperatures. Expect first 80 percent 
bloom on May 29 or 30 with the first 
packing day about June 18. Small amount 
of acreage affected by hail and frost. 
8 percent of Sweets yet to be planted. 
30 percent of acreage still to be planted 
in Northern part. Soil moisture condi- 
tions better than in the Southern part. 


WISCONSIN, May 27—Peas: Rains 
caused a curtailment of planting last 
week, which will result in a late finish 
for planting, and some canners expect 
to curtail acreage. Generally good stands 
on early peas with fair to poor stands 
First blossoms ex- 
pected this week. Frost damage is light 
except in North Central part of the state 
where temperatures dropped to 26 de- 
grees on May 15. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 25—Toma- 
toes: About 85 percent of plants set out. 


ILLINOIS, May 25— Tomatoes: Con- 
tinued heavy rains have badly disrupted 
planting schedules. 


BLUFFTON, IND., May 22 — Tomatoes: 
We have 150 acres seeded and up and 
looking good, compared to 325 acres 
seeded last year. We have not set any 
plants due to continuous rain and exces- 
sive moisture. Cannot get into fields this 
week and are concerned about availability 
of plants this late. We have 275 acres 
to set, making our total acreage 425 acres 
against 475 in 1956. 


CRANE, MO., May 22—Tomatoes: Pros- 
pects for 40 percent increase; all acreage 
not yet set. Excessive rain prevented 
getting some acreage in condition. Some 
acreage may be lost if heavy rains con- 
tinue another 10 days, as plants will get 
too large. Still believe we will have slight 
increase over 1956. 


EXETER, MO., May 27 — Tomatoes: 
Planting behind last year due to wet 
weather. 


REED SPRING, MO., May 21—Tomatoes: 
Acreage prospects about the same as last 
year. Raining almost every day. This 
is holding back transplanting. 


CLYDE, OHIO, May 27—Tomatoes: Just 
finished transplanting. Conditions favor- 
able at this time. Acreage 20 percent 


_less than last year. 


OTTAWA, OHIO, May 27 — Tomatoes: 
Very wet; growers unable to set plants. 
Some talking of not setting, which may 
result in reduced acreage for us. 


LANCASTER COUNTY, VA., May 20—To- 
matoes: Acreage smallest in years in 
this county. Tomato set not only small 
but dry spell has the crop looking poorly. 
Rain on Saturday will mean much to 
growing conditions and probably encour- 
age new setting. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 25—Aspar- 
agus: Cutting is expected to continue two 
or three weeks m . 

Snap Beans: Lower’ part of Eastern 
Shore hae completed planting and early 
crop has a healthy dark green color and 
making good progress. Mexican Bean 
Beetle and Bear Leaf Beetle noted in 
Wicomico County. Cool and dry weather 
in May set harvest date back, and it is 
expected harvest on lower Eastern Shore 
will begin about June 10, which is abou‘ 
a week later than last year. 

Lima Beans: Just starting to plant. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, May 21 — Greer 
Beans: First planting on May 8. Groun 
warm and in good condition. Secon 
planting on May 16. 

Sour Cherries: Very good set and siz 
ing up in good shape. Trees in fair con 
dition; they seem to have recovered fron 
the severe freeze in November of 1955. 


ILLINOIS, May 25—Asparagus: Pack i: 
behind that of last year. 
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ALBANY, ORE., May 20—Strawberries: 
Will start about June 1. Have a bumper 
crop in most areas. Very little frost 
damage. New plantings look good on 
most farms. Some died out because of the 
hot days right after plantings. 


Asparagus: Nearly done. Our new field 
yielded fairly good for the poor start it 
had. 


Boysenberries: Nearly all frozen out 
this year; very poor stand. 


BLUEBERRY GROWING 


Research advances in selection and 
breeding of superior blueberry varieties 
have helped to push commercial value of 
crop, exclusive of wild berries harvested, 
to more than $11 million a year, reports 
USDA in recently revised publication. 
Written by USDA horticulturist George 
M. Darrow, for home gardeners and com- 
mercial growers, the bulletin discusses 
cultural practices such as propagation, 
cultivation and care of varieties, drain- 
age requirements, mulching and pruning 
of six most important species of blueber- 
ries grown in U. S. Single free copies of 
“Blueberry Growing” (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1951) may be obtained free from 
Office of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


ACREAGE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
May 15, 1957 


The prospective planted acreage of 
nine vegetables for commercial process- 
ing in 1957 is 3 percent less than that 
planted last year and 4 percent less than 
the 1946-55 average, according to the 
USDA Crop Reporting Board. The nine 
vegetables for processing for which 1957 
prospective acreage reports are now 
available, 1956 in (), are Green Lima 
Beans 97,280 acres (105,670); Snap 
Beans 149,680 acres (140,150); Beets 
19,840 acres (21,350); Cabbage for Kraut 
(contract acreage only), 8,900 acres 
(10,050); Sweet Corn 461,800 acres (474,- 
380); Cucumbers for Pickles 139,350 
acres (126,340); Green Peas 481,320 
acres (498,260); Winter and early Spring 
Spinach 13,900 acres (13,400); and To- 
matoes 313,350 acres (353,200). 


M. Walthall Turner has been appointed 
to executive post in the San Francisco, 
Calif. office of the Bradley Container 
Corp., subsidiary of the American Can 
Company. 


TOMATO IMPORT 
REGULATION ENDS 


The regulation which specified mini- 
mum size requirements applicable to to- 
matoes imported into the United States 
was terminated May 24 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The regula- 
tion limited all imports of tomatoes to 
1% inches minimum diameter. 

Import regulation of tomatoes is re- 
quired by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act whenever a marketing 
order operates to limit the grade, size, 
quality, or maturity of any tomatoes 
grown in the United States. Limitations 
on Florida tomato shipments were ter- 
minated May 24, 1957, thereby removing 
all limitations on domestic tomatoes. 


Industrial Waste Conference—The 4th 
Ontario Industrial Waste Conference, 
sponsored by the Water and Polution 
Advisory Committee of the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission, will be 
held at Delawana Inn in Honey Harbor, 
Ontario, Canada, June 10 to 12, 1957. The 
Conference will be a continuation of the 
three previous conferences held by the 
Pollution Control Board and the program 
will contain subjects of current interest 
in the field of industrial waste treatment. 


the Urschel Model “Y” 
Beet Slicer produces them 
smoother, more uniform than ever before! 


% Lowest possible main- 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Studying Forecasts — Tomato Demand Im- 
proves—Good Call For Beans—Going Cau- 
tiously On Corn—Citrus Unchanged—Sauce 
Easier — California Fruit Outlook — Saimon 
Small-Lot Trading—Tuna Improves 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 31, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Buyers are study- 
ing canner forecasts on probable pricing 
of 1957 packs, but most feel that it is 
too early in the season to formulate any 
definite ideas. Some traders are looking 
for opening prices on some West Coast 
fruits below those of a year ago, but con- 
cede that a spell of unfavorable weather 
in California and the Northwest could 
completely upset their calculations. 
Maine canners are talking a higher open- 
ing basis on ’57 sardines, but this, too, re- 
mains to be translated into definite 
action. On the demand side, distributors 
continue to operate almost entirely for 
prompt and nearby requirements. 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains, supers, and 
wholesalers are keeping a wary eye on 
price moves in competitive quick-frozen 
products as a barometer of demand 
trends for canned products, and the be- 
havior of the quick-frozen foods market 
will continue to exert an influence upon 
canned foods buying policies. 


TOMATOES — With Florida tomato 
offerings about out of the picture, Tri- 
State canners are getting a better de- 
mand for prompt shipment tomatoes. The 
market continues quoted at $1 for stand- 
ard is, with 303s all the way from 
$1.22% to $1.27%, 2%s at $1.85 and up, 
and 10s at a minimum of $6.50, all f.o.b. 
canneries. California canners are offer- 
ing standard tomatoes at $1.15 for 303s, 
with 2%s at $1.70 and 10s at $6.50. 


PEAS—Buyers are studying the car- 
ryover situation, particularly in the mid- 
west, rather carefully before making ex- 
tensive commitments on new pack. 


BEANS—Eastern canners are getting 


a continued good call for green beans, 
and the market is strong, reflecting short 
supplies and relatively high packing 
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costs. Canners continue to quote stand- 
ard round pod cut 308s at $1.25, with 10s 
at $6.00, with extra standards at $1.35 
and $7.25, respectively, and fancy at 
$1.50 for 303s and $8.75 for 10s. 


CORN—Buyers are operating rather 
cautiously in making canned corn re- 
placements. Tri-State canners quote ex- 
tra standard wholegrain golden at $1.10 
for 303s, with fancy at $1.20. On cream- 
style 303s, fancy lists at $1.20, with extra 
standards at $1.15. 


RSP CHERRIES — Reports from the 
midwest indicate a fair carryover of red 
sour pitted cherries in 303s, and this 
fruit is available for prompt shipment 
at $1.85 for 303s. On 10s, however, the 
supply situation is tight, and $15 per 
dozen, f.o.b. cannery, appears bottom. 


CITRUS—There was no change, price- 
wise, in the canned citrus situation in 
Florida during the week. The recent 
sharp break in concentrated orange juice 
has affected demand for the canned 
single strength juice. 


APPLESAUCE—An easier undertone 
has developed among some New York 
State applesauce canners, and fancy 303s 
are reported available at $1.25, with 10s 
at $7.50. These prices are 5 cents under 
the recent market in the case of 303s and 
25 cents down on 10s. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Coast ad- 
vices point a sharply higher opening 
basis on Royal Anne cherries this season, 
reflecting severe damage to the growing 
crop by recent heavy rains. Good peach 
crops are in prospect, and a favorable 
crop outlook is also indicated for ’cots 
for canning and for Bartlett pears. Spot 
demand for West Coast fruits is season- 
ally sluggish, with no major price 
changes reported from primary markets. 


SALMON—Only small-lot trading is 
reported in salmon, due to the sold-up 
position of the market on the Coast, 
where chums appear to be the only vari- 
ety in fair supply. Alaska reds hold firm 
at $33 per case for talls. Chums list at 
$20.50 per case for talls, summer pack, 
with halves at $11.75 to $12.00 per case. 
Medium reds are quoted out in a limited 
way at $27.50 per case for tall and $15.75 
for halves, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. 


SARDINES—Some Maine canners are 
forecasting an opening of anywhere 
from $7.50 to $8.00 per case for quarter 
keyless this season. This compares with 
a low of $7 per case during the past 
season. Current offerings from the lim- 
ited carryover holdings still in canners’ 
hands are listing at $7.50, but some shad- 
ing is reported going on. 


TUNA —A little better inquiry for 
fancy solid pack white albacore is re- 
ported, with some canners reported book- 
ing business as low as $22.50 per case 
for 1s, $11.50 for halves, and $7.00 for 
quarters, f.o.b. southern California can- 
nery. Fancy solid pack lightmeat is 


‘quoted at $21.25 for 1s, with halves at 


$11, while chunk style lightmeat is re- 
ported to have sold down to $17.50 on 
1s and $9.00 on halves, with canners who 
have been quoting these low prices ex- 
pected to advance quotations momen- 
tarily. 


CRABMEAT—A slight pick-up in de- 
mand for Japanese crabmeat is reported 
here, with importers quoting fancy king 
crab at $29 per case for halves, with “A” 
at $25.75 and choice Kegani at $17, all 
ex-warehouse New York City. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather May Be Serious—Today’s Offerings 
Could Be Bargains — Concern About Pea 
Planting Delays —— Heavy Corn Movement 
Continues — Tomatoes Unchanged — Low 
Prices Move Catsup—Beans Steady—Citrus 
Slow—Some Signs Of Fruit Short. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 31, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The slow condition 
of business activity reported here for the 
past couple of months has not improve: 
as yet, at least not to any pronounce 
extent. However, there are straws i! 
the wind which indicate a change for the 
better might be forthcoming at any time. 
Weather conditions in many importan' 
producing areas of the country have bee: 
anything but good and have been pro 
longed to a point where they may be 
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MARKET NEWS 


serious. If the buying fraternity here 
ever gets the idea that today’s offerings 
represent a value that may not be avail- 
able later on the ball could get rolling 
in a great big hurry. 

It’s beginning to look like the worst is 
over insofar as the depressed market on 
catsup is concerned and maybe the worm 
has begun to turn. Sales at current low 
levels have been heavy and some of the 
independent canners that met the situa- 
tion sold more catsup faster than they 
thought possible. Even some of the ad- 
vertised boys are pushing prices upward 
in the face of too much volume at below 
cost prices. Furthermore, the new crop 
in the Middlewest is not faring too well 
and tomato acreage may be down more 
than anticipated. Corn and pea canners 
here are also facing the same situation 
as plantings are away behind schedule 
and some of the early corn plantings are 
going to be lost because of excessive 
moisture. All of this could bring some 
changes in the industry’s thinking and 
higher prices are a possibility. On the 
other hand, the applesauce market is 
worse this week than it was last week 
as prices moved off another five cents per 
dozen on 308s and 25 cents on tens from 
certain quarters. Citrus is being pur- 
chased very carefully in most cases as 
the average distributor would like to see 
how current low prices on concentrates 
affects the market. All put together how- 
ever, it is still a slow market. 


PEAS—There is more interest in the 
growing problem at the moment than 
there is in the sale of the peas them- 
selves. Alaskas are due first from local 
sources and they are the tightest at pres- 
ent which makes planting delays of deep 
concern. In fact, at this date canners 
will be taking a long chance on anything 
that is planted from now on and they 
are not too happy about the situation. 
The spot market continues very strong 
with the exception of certain lots of un- 
sold sweets. 


CORN—The movement of corn during 
April was excellent and the industry 


hopes that a continuation of such move- 
ment will bring them into another pack 
with considerably less of a carryover 
than had been anticipated. As men- 
tioned above, weather has been a serious 
problem in regards to the 1957 crop and 
some acreage has been lost with the pos- 
sibility that additional may be completely 
bypassed. Most canners here are holding 
fancy grade at $1.25 for 303s and $8.50 
for tens although some of them feel 
these prices will soon move to higher 
ground. 


TOMATOES — Despite growing prob- 
lems, the’ spot market on tomatoes has 
not shown any improvement to date. The 
industry seems more inclined to get out 
from under on what they still have left 
unsold and with this kind of pressure to 
sell little improvement can be expected. 
Standard 303s are still generally holding 
at $1.30 although one lot moved here last 
week at $1.25. Standard 2%s can be pur- 
chased as low as $1.90 while tens are 
going at $6.50 to $6.75. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Catsup sales 
created the excitement the past week at 
prices which probably appalled the indus- 
try. However, if the lower prices were 
meant to provide a stimulus to sales they 
did just that in a hurry. Fancy catsup 
was sold here as low as $1.40 for 14 oz. 
and $9.00 for tens and it appears the 
trade were convinced this was the time 
to buy catsup which they did. Most of 
the lower priced offerings were either 
quickly sold or heavily sold and then 
withdrawn in short order with the mar- 
ket now definitely at higher levels. 


BEANS—A steady market with prices 
up from previous low levels. Crop dif- 
ficulties in the South have held up the 
kind of offerings from that area that 
Chicago buyers would like to see and it 
seems apparent anticipated supplies will 
not be available from the South this year. 
Standard cuts are holding at $1.25 for 
303s. In New York, fancy three sieve 
cuts are bringing $1.60 for 303sand $8.50 
for tens while extra standards are tough 


to find in any area. The first new pack 
beans from New York are expeeted to 
start going into cans the early part of 
July but nothing has been forthcoming in 
the way of prices as yet. 


APPLESAUCE—It didn’t take some of 
the weaker sellers of applesauce long to 
push prices even lower following the 
break last week to $1.35 on 303s and 
$7.75 on tens. A few days later some 
quotations reached here at $1.25 and 
$7.50 but such prices do not represent 
the entire industry’s thinking by any 
means. Nevertheless, these prices repre- 
sent the market from the buyers point 
of view regardless of how few canners 
may be quoting at this level. 


CITRUS — Citrus sales are light at 
present and have been ever since the re- 
cent break on concentrates. Chicago buy- 
ers have little confidence in the industry’s 
ability to hold prices at current. levels 
in the face of this kind of competition. 
What may happen still remains to be 
seen but in the meantime buyers are 
operating on a part time basis. Prices are 
unchanged at $2.45 to $2.55 for 46 oz. 
orange, $2.25 to $2.30 for blend and $2.05 
to $2.10 for grapefruit juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS —Too much 
rain is also hurting West Coast crops al- 
though to what extent is not known at 
present. However, it does seem certain 
that cherry prices will be higher than 
expected because of the damage and that 
may be just a starter. As far as the spot 
market is concerned, buyers here are un- 
able to find the kind of Cling peaches 
they would like to buy as unsold stocks 
appear to be mostly in 2%s and less de- 
sirable counts in tens. Such popular sizes 
as 30/35 count in tens are impossible to 
find as are eight ounce tins of any grade 
which now appear on almost all wanted 
lists. Price shading on pears appears to 
have ended as the kind and count ‘usually 
preferred are not too abundant. Cocktail 
sales are just about nil at the moment 
but shipments are heavy due to the recent 
price advance. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains Damage Crops—Exports Helping As- 

paragus—Spinach Pack Ends—Some Vege- 

tables In Light Supply—Olives Improve— 

Peaches Unchanged — Pear Cleanup Looms 
—Tuna Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 31, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Heavy rains vis- 
ited California as May neared an end, 
causing losses to some crops in which 
canners are directly interested. Precipi- 
tation was the heaviest in many years 
for the month, but for the season is well 
below normal. Rather heavy damage has 
been done to cherries, with some crop 
experts placing the loss at 25 percent of 
the crop, but with others placing it some- 
what smaller. Strawberries ready for 
picking were ruined, but another crop is 
coming up. Some damage is reported to 
tree fruits, such as apricots, peaches and 
plums, ut this is not widespread. Some 
field crops were benefitted by the rain, 
crops such as peas, beans and tomatoes, 
so losses to some growers may be offset 
by gains to others. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is still under way on a substantial scale, 
but with fewer operators than last year. 
Shipping has dropped off rather sharply 
but with lower prices in effect more is 
being consumed in the West Coast mar- 
kets. A good export business on canned 
green tipped and white is noted, with 
canners commenting on the fact that this 
item would really suffer if the demand 
for export should dwindle away. Prices 
are without change with all sizes in 
spears moving at about the same price. 
Some canners report that fancy Large 
commands around $2.75 in the No. 300 
size, and that Colossal can be had at 
$2.80. No date has been set as yet for 
shortening the season, as had been rec- 
ommended by some. 


SPINACH — The packing of spinach 
came to an end earlier in the month and 
pack figures should soon be making an 
appearance. Quality of the pack was well 
above average, say the experts, with 
quite a volume of business on No. 2% 
being done at $2.00. Sales are also re- 
ported at as low as $1.60, with some of 
these for 1956 pack. 


TOMATO JUICE—The opinion in this 
market seems to be that tomato juice 
is in better shape than is generally un- 
derstood. Considerable juice has been 
sold at prices well below list but it is 
held that much of this movement has 
been on juice lacking top quality. This 
has been taken by some to mean that the 
whole- list is weak and it is contended 
that this is not necessarily true. Strictly 
fancy juice has moved of late on the basis 
of $1.10 for No. 2 and $2.35 for 46 oz. 
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Prices vary somewhat when it comes to 
the No. 10 size, with these reported in 
the range of $4.50 to $4.75. 


VEGETABLES—In the general canned 
vegetable list, snap beans are moving off 
well and many items promise to be in 
light supply by the time new pack is 
ready for distribution. Beets are in light 
supply and prices are scheduled to ad- 
vance at an early date. Grocers in this 
area are keeping pumpkin on the shelf 
and this item is getting in light supply, 
as is also corn. 


OLIVES—Canned olives are in better 
shape and on May 27 the Marketing Order 
for Canned Olive Stabilization went into 
effect. There have been few changes in 
list prices of late but some canners are 
now getting full list, instead of selling 
at a discount. Part of this season’s pack 
is being withheld from the market and 
will be offered later as next season’s crop 
promises to be a lighter one, following a 
fairly regular pattern. 


PEACHES —A record crop of cling 
peaches seems in sight, despite rather 
widespread attacks of mildew in some 
important districts. The thinning of 
fruit is still under way and a systematic 
dropping may be necessary to hold down 
tonnage. Movement of the canned item 
is keeping up well but a smaller pack 
than that of last year is held desirable. 
Price lists on last year’s pack remain as 
they have been for some time, with strict- 
ly fancy No. 2%s halves priced quite 
generally at $3.00, with a leeway of 
five cents up or down. Freestone peaches, 
which suffered such a fall in price a few 
months ago, have recovered quite a bit 
of lost ground and No. 2% fancy are 
moving in the range from $3.25 to $3.40. 
But they really must be fancy. If not, the 
top price is apt to be $2.95. : 


PEARS—Canned Bartlett pears have 
moved off steadily and some sizes and 
grades are in quite light supply. This is 
especially true of standard and choice in 
No. 10s. A rather closer cleanup seen in 
sight for this fruit than in most others 
in the list. Fancy pears in the No. 2% 
size are held quite generally at about 
$3.95, with choice at $3.50 and standard 
at about $3.00. 


TUNA—The market for canned tuna 
is not an especially brisk one, with Cali- 
fornia canners in the possession of large 
inventories and heavy competition from 
Japanese pack in brine. Featured brands 
of fancy white meat halves are quoted at 
$15.00-$15.25 a case, but many sales are 
reported at considerable less, the dis- 
counts being made for promotional allow- 
ance. Tuna packed for other labels are 
priced at $11.50-$12.50 for this grade and 


_ size, but here too, discounts are often to 


be had. 


OTHER FISH — Canners of anchovies 
and mackerel are having a busy season. 


The combined tonnage handled for the 
year to May 23 amounted to 35,310 tons, 
against 27,082 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED BABY FOOD 
1956 1957 
(Thousands of Dozens) 


Stocks, Jan. 1 

Pack, Jan. thru April 
Supply 
Shipments during April... 
Ship., Jan. thru April.. 
Stocks, May 1 


CANNED GREEN & WAX BEANS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 


74,965 
43,994 
118,959 
13,643 
57,636 
61,323 


60,900 


Carryover, July 1 6,171,158 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1......... 22,009,709 
Pack, Jan. 1 to May 1 390,904 
Shipments during April 2,012,508 
Ship., July 1 to May 1........ 21,735,388 
Stocks, May 1 6,836,383 


5,084,994 
23,412,449 

280,701 
28,778,144 
2,197,269 
22,230,511 
6,547,633 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 


1,074,280 
3,730,739 
4,805,019 

843,139 
2,852,076 
1,952,943 


969,604 
3,179,461 
4,149,065 

793,278 
2,432,566 
1,716,499 


CANNED BEETS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 


1,539,748 


Ship., Feb, 1 to May 1 
Ship., Aug. 1 to May 1........ 
Stocks, May 1 


Carryover, July 1 1,494,873 
Pack 8,194,535 10,439,767 
Supply 9,689,408 11,979,515 
Ship., March 1 to May 1.... 1,252,76 1,279,444 
Ship., July 1 to May 1........ 1 7,722,613 
Stocks, May 1 7 4,256,902 


CANNED CARROTS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1 850,681 
Pack 1,791,957 
Supply 2,642,638 
Ship., March 1 to May 1.... 315,969 
Ship., July 1 to M 1,913,081 
Stocks, May 1 729,557 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 


499,609 
2,968,020 
3,467,629 

269,462 
2,094,567 
1,373,062 


Carryover, Aug. 1 5,321,519 
Pack 29,208,329 
Supply 34,529,848 
Shipments during April... 2,252,167 
Ship., Aug. 1 to May 1........ 26,374,692 
Stocks, May 1 


CANNED PEAS 


1955-56 1956-57 


(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 1 ,873,261 2,058,432 
Pack 2 81: 33,093,977 
34,152,409 
Shipments during April... 2,011,869 2,110,108 
29,211,235 
5,941,174 


Ship., June 1 to May 1........ 28,850,991 
Stocks, May 1 4,244,582 


The International Trade and Travel 
Exhibition at the World Trade Center in 
the historic Ferry Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. was formally opened to the 
public at an event late in May with a dis- 
play of products by more than 60 nations. 
Canned foods found a place in many of 
these. An especially interesting showing 
was that of John S. Horn featuring 
brands of the old Wellman firm founded 
105 years ago. 
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omy 
77,017 
117,928 
11,138 
57,028 
Carryover, Aug. 
2,145,512 
42,244,516 
2g 44,390,028 
2,945,723 
31,578,118 
12,811,910 
= 
ig 
= 
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Consumer & Trade Relations 


Story 
(Continued from page 6) 


same manner as the N.C.A. operates at 
the national level. 


(a) Most of the farm groups have 
organizations within each state. Further- 
more, some have local committees that 
are quite important in the development 
of national policy. 


(b) Knowing the State Agricultural 
Commissioner or Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may also be an important activity 
for the State Secretary not only to pro- 
mote the “Canning Industry Story” but 
for other reasons. 


(c) Since many of the states are now 
faced with the state counterpart of the 
federal marketing order legislation, it-is 
certainly important that the agricultural 
committees in both Houses of the State 
Legislature should be given the “Can- 
ning Industry Story” for that state. New 
York, California, and Wisconsin are in- 
volved with this type of legislation and 
other states may soon be. 


State secretaries can also be of con- 
siderable assistance to their canner mem- 
bers, particularly in arranging for local 
meetings and in helping prepare the local 
color section of the canner speech. 


In addition, State Associations should 
be constantly alert to any movement that 
may be started by individuals or small 
groups within the state and report to 
the over-all Co-ordinating Committee in 
order that appropriate measures may be 
taken to prevent the spread of the brush 
fire. 


CHARGE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Cumming and Mr. Hudson told us 
a year and a half ago, in Atlantic City, 
that we had reason to be proud of our 
performance in agriculture. Recent 
developments have confirmed their story 
and convinced our committee that we’re 
headed down the right road, but, we are 
just getting started. 


Speaking for the Canner-Grower Co- 
ordinating Committee members, we rec- 
ognize that the N.C.A. staff and State 
associations can perform their functions 
very well. 


The effectiveness of this program and 
the benefits derived from it will be totally 
dependent upon the sincere and conscien- 
tious effort that you and I as individual 
canners put into our own Canner-Grower 
Relations Program, and how effectively 
we use the “Canning Industry Story.” 


PICKLING AND BRINING 
PUBLICATIONS OFFERED 


An abstract bibliography of all publi- 
cations on research work at the Food 
Fermentation Laboratory at Raleigh, 
N. C., has been compiled and is now avail- 
able for distribution. This laboratory, 
one of the laboratories of the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, is en- 
gaged in cooperative research on the 
pickling and brining of cucumbers and 
other vegetables. 


Research workers at the Food Fermen- 
tation Laboratory and the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station have 
been responsible for a number of recent 
advances in the processing of cucumbers. 
Developments such as the pasteurization 
of fresh cucumber pickles and informa- 
tion on the cause and prevention of 
softening in cucumber salt stock have 
aroused considerable interest in the 
pickle industry and have been widely 
adopted by commercial processors. Tech- 
nical papers published on these subjects 
are abstracted in the bibliography, as are 
a number of publications on the yeasts in 
cucumber brine. Publications on brine 
preservation of other vegetables, yeasts 
from meat brines, and preparation of 
sweetpotato silage are also listed. 

Single copies of The Brining and Pick- 
ling of Cucumbers and Other Vegetables 
may be obtained without cost from the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, 
1100 Robt. E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, 
La., or the Food Fermentation Labora- 
tory, P. O. Box 5578, Raleigh, N. C. 


FROZEN PREPARED FOODS JUMP 
60 PERCENT IN YEAR 


Production of frozen prepared foods 
in 1955 was 60 percent greater than in 
the preceding year, according to a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture marketing 
research report issued May 24. 

A survey by agricultural marketers 
listed 173 individual frozen prepared 
food items. These items are for almost 
every course of a meal from appetizer 
and soup to dessert. Nationality foods 
and regional specialties are included 
along with foods in common usage. Some 
are cooked, others ready for the oven or 
otherwise partially prepared. Nearly all 
major agricultural food products are 
used in manufacturing these frozen pre- 
pared foods. 


During 1955, frozen prepared potato 
products led in quantities produced, with 
over 160 million pounds. Meat and poul- 
try items were about equal, each with 
over 91 million pounds. Bakery products 
amounted to over 68 million pounds, and 
fish sticks amounted to almost as much. 
Nationality foods accounted for over 28 
million pounds. The greatest percentage 
of gain for bakery products was for 
cakes, including cheesecake. 


Although frozen prepared foods have 
been marketed primarily by retailers, 
institutional use is increasing rapidly. 
Major problems facing this industry 
are freezer storage space, less-than- 
truck-lot transportation facilities, main- 
taining quality, and proper labeling and 
handling. 

A free copy of “Production of Frozen 
Prepared Foods, 1954-55,” Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 170, may be obtained 
from the Office of Information, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Aline Poole, 47, wife of Russell W. 
Poole, General Manager of the Air Line 
Packing Company, Edgerton, Ohio, died 
May 10 at her home in Edgerton, after 
several months of illness. Besides her 
husband, she is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Carl Tozzer of Marion, Ohio. 
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MORE CORN IN MULTI-UNITS—First case of corn to leave 
Illinois Canning Co.’s plant in new Can Band multiple package 
is packed by (1. to r.) Robert Snively, Illinois Canning vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Bothfeld, packaging engineer for Container Cor- 
poration of Aimerica, suppliers of the package; and Keith Vines, 
Illinois Canning sales manager. New carton holds three cans 
of Joan of Are brand corn. Both the company’s cream style and 
white corn products—Pride of Illinois and Joan of Arc—are 
being packed in the new package. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 
Med.-Small 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................ x 
Large 
Med.-Small 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 
Medium 

Mid- «7 Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 
No. 1 Pie 
No. 300 


BEANS, StriNcLess, 
MARYLAND 
* 8 oz. . 


2 152.2 25 


Std 


"York & Pa. 

Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... 
10 

No. 8.50-9.00 
Ex. ed Cut, No. 303............ 1.40-1.55 
8.00-8.50 
1.20 


11.28 


No. 10 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 303........ 1. 50-1. 70 

No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. waa 20 

No. 1 1.75 


0 
10 10.00 


No. 
Std. Cut, No. 1.60 


10 8.60 
suc ‘Cut, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
FLOKIDA 
Fey., Gr... 
No. 
Ex. Sta. 
10 


No. 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 


DOR 1.50 


Mip-WEstT 
Gr., a Fey., No. 308........2.00-2.75 
No. 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut. 1.60 
No. 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Su, 
No. 


Std., C NO. 1.25 
6.50-6.75 


o. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.25-1.40 
No. 10 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 3038..........s000 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. St. Cut Gr., No. 303.......... 1.30 
10 7.00 
No. 10 J 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, NO. BOB 


o. 10 
cre 
» No. 303... 


BEANS, LIMA 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303................ sa 
No. 10 


o. 10 

Medium, No. 303 
No. 10 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. ¢ 
No. 10 

Small. 


BEETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 

Fey., Sliced, No. 303 

Midwest, Fey., 
No. 
No. 10 

) 


No. 16 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308............ 1.25 
No. lv 6.50 
Mid-West, buncy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 


CORN 
East 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 

Fcy., ry 1.20-1.40 
No. 8.25-9.00 

Ex, Sta, 1.10-1.30 


o. 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.50 
Ne. lo §.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 


MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.20-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
D0-8.00 
.1.20-1.30 


No. 
Std., No. 303 

No. 10 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 

No. 10 9.50 


Ex. Std. INO, BOB 1, 
5 


3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 
3 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 303 
Std., 3 Bv., NO. 1.35-1.40 


No. 10 8.00 
Pod Run, No, 303 


1.25 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303... 
Ex. Std. 


-1,40-1.50 
1.30 


Mipwest ALASKAs 


2.60-2.65 


13.75 


4 sv., No. 10 


Mipwest SWEETS 
1.75 


1.45-1.5 
No. 


Ex. Std, 4 No. 308........1.35-1.40 
4 sv., No. 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%.......... 1,15-1.50 
5.00 


No. 10 
East, Fev., No. 


No. 10 5.00-5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
2% 


SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ J 


Ozark, Hey No. 303 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


Ne io” 


TOMATOES 
Thi-STATES 


20- 
7.25-7. 50 
1.00 


1.25-1.30 

1.95-2.00 

10 6.50-7.00 

Fla., *Std., 1.20 
No. 24, 1.90-2.00 
6.75-7.00 


2.90-8.10 
9.25-10.00 


. 10 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 7.00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.50-1.5714 
No. 10 


East, Fey., No. 10 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) ......... 11.75-12.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
1.70-1.75 
6.50-7.00 
No. 10 iF 25-7. 75 


£6 


303..1.45-1.50 
2.35-2.40 


6.00-7.00 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 


No. 
Std., NO 303 

No. 10 


Calif. 


9.00-9.25 


APPLES (East) 
No. 10 


APRICOTS 
No. 
No. 


Choice, No. 2% 
No. 11.26-11.40 
85 


Std.. 
No. 10. 
Fey., “Wh. Peeled, No. 
No. lu 


CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, 
No. 10 (nom.) 15.0 
R.A., 4.25 
No. 10 15.50 
4.00 
14.00-14.25 


Choice, No. 2%; 


No. 10 


COCKTAIL 


Fey., No. 303 
No. 2% 


2.10-2.15 
3.30-3.40 
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No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05-2.10 
No. 2% 3.15-3.30 
11.50-11.60 


PEACHES 
Calif, ies Fey., 
No. 2% 


3.00-3.05 
10.25-10.50 
1.85 
2.60-2.65 
9.85-10.00 


Choice, No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 

Std., ‘No, 3038 
2% 2.30-2.35 


10 
Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 
PEARS 


14.00-14, 25 

No. 3 

No. 12.50-13.00 

Std., 2.07Y%4-2. ry 


No 11.50- it 
Hawaiian, Fecy., Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, 


2.95 


NO, 2.40 
2.85 

12.00 
2.25 
2.70 

10.80 


Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

PLUMS, PURPLE 

No. 2% 

No. 10 


o. 2% 
No. 10 


JUICES 


2.00 
2.50-2.75 


APPLE 
Midwest, 1 at. gl. 
46 oz. tin 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
a., No. 
46 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No, 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.45 


TOMATO 
1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2......... 1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 4.90-5.20 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.10 
46 oz. 2.35 
No, 10 4.50-4.75 


+95 
2.05-2.10 


1.07% 
2.45-2.55 


FISH 


SALMON— Per CASE 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T 32.00-34.00 


’s 21.00-23.00 
ps 


Pink, Tall, No. Loves 33.00-24.00 
14's 12.50-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1 


20.00-21.00 
11.50-12.00 


SARDINES—PEr CASE 


om. Ovals, No. 1 
Oil Keyl 


SHRIMP—Reg. Pack oz. 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Tiny 
Broken .. 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 
hunks 


3.75-3.80 


11.50-12.50 
11.00-11.25 
9.00 


June 3, 


1957 


.90 N. Y., NO. 24 5001.60 
3 ()-1.40 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%..........3.25-3.40 
1,501.75 
0.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 97% 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. No. 10° 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308...........1.70 
2.00 
PEAS 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
2 BV., NO. SUB 
4 BV., NO. 308 4001.45 
Ext. Std.. 5 sv., No. 303...............1.30 
2504.35 
16 


Whether your fruit product is large as a grapefruit or small 

as a currant ...%s grown locally or in the tropics . . . 1s frozen, 
fresh or dried . . . sliced, crushed or diced . . . squeezed into a 
juice or mashed into a sauce . . . processed into a concentrate, 
syrup or extract ... or is still in its original whole... 


Continental has the right package for you! 


Each Continental division is a leader in its field. Each has its own unexcelled 
facilities for manufacturing, research, development and sales. Now, each is 
backed up by a breadth of experience unmatched in the packaging industry. 


CONTINENTAL(C CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INOUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS @ VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES eo FLEXIBLE PACKAGING e@ FIBRE DRUMS e 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS @ STEEL CONTAINERS @ PAPER CONTAINERS @ PLASTIC 
CONTAINERS FOLDING CARTONS DECOWARE® CROWNS AND CORK BONDWARE® « 
GLASSWARE @ BAGS e CONOLITE®M GLASS CONTAINERS PAPERBOARD 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 
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